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met the mistress of the house, who told me that I had gone
a bit too far this time.
'What is the matter?'
CM. Demetrio is dying/
CI am sorry, but I did not kill him/
She left me without answering, and I dressed myself
hurriedly, feeling somewhat scared. I went to the Greek's
room; the whole household was assembled there, and they
greeted me with violent reproaches. I feigned innocence,
but no one believed me; the priest, who had been fetched in
haste, told me I had committed a crime.
'There is no one else here/ said he, 'capable of such an
abomination. No one else would have dared to do it. I must
warn you that action will be taken against you at once.3
The same day the arm was re-inhumed, and I was for-
mally denounced to the Episcopal court at Treviso for hav-
ing violated a tomb.
I was so bored by their reproaches that I went back to
Venice, and after being there a short time I learnt that the
unfortunate Greek had recovered sufficiently to be able to
open and shut his eyes, but that he had entirely lost the use
of his limbs, and could only speak in a spasmodic and semi-
idiotic manner. In this sad condition he passed the rest of
his life. His unhappy fate pained me deeply, but I had
not meant to injure him, and the trick he played on me
might easily have cost me my life, so I consoled myself.
There was no proof against me, they only surmised that it
was I who had opened the grave. But I was not at the end
of my troubles.
Just at this time a woman lodged a complaint against me
for assaulting her daughter, and though I was blameless, it
was difficult for me to prove my innocence. It was one of
those cases which are got up to cause expense and annoyance
to the victim; the harpy's evident intention was to blackmail
me, and her accusations were difficult to refute. These,
coming on the top of the charge for profanation of the
dead, made matters very serious. M. de Bragadin, whose